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WaIN ANNOUNCEMENT IN A RECENT BUNDLE FOR 
\ aa] the Amalgamated Printers Association 
4 Wy4) noted the death of Gary J. Hantke. It 

Wy) marked the passing of a man who was a 
: tremendous inspiration to me from my 
earliest years aS an amateur printer, and invariably, 
that relationship involved the apa. The piece was 
printed by his long-time friend, fellow printer and for- 
mer professor, Emerson G. Wulling. 

To let Gary’s passing go without comment would 
be impardonable neglect on my part, for we shared 
our love of an enthusiasm for the printing hobby for 
nearly three decades. 

Back in 1961 I had just graduated from college 
and was attempting to renew my high-school avocation 
of printing. Quite by accident I learned of the APA and 
sent my membership dues. ‘There was no response, so I 
submitted my first bundle contribution to Gary J. 
Hantke, who was listed as mailer. 

He apologized for the mixup, volunteered to send 
my piece on to Bruce Towne, the new APA mailer, and 
closed by saying, “‘Congratulations, by the way, on a 
very effective use of Alpha-Blox.” ‘This kind of encour- 
agement always was found in his letters. 

It’s curious to reflect on that piece. It was a prop 
card of sorts, giving dimensions of my shop (then in my 
parents’ home where I was living) in square inches. I was 
fighting the inner battle over the question of whether 
real people—educated and responsible people—could 
openly pursue printing as a hobby. Gary Hantke was 
one of those who demonstrated that such an obsession 
was, indeed, acceptable behavior. After all, he’d been 
‘turned on’”’ to the hobby by his own college professor, 
Emerson Wulling. 

Gary was living on State Street in La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, at the time, and was with the Trane Corpora- 


tion, where he remained in various capacities until 
retirement. Over the succeeding 29 years, he moved 
once. I moved no fewer than 10 times. But somehow 
our letters got to their appointed destinations even be- 
fore there were zip codes to direct them! 

Let’s consider the context of the times. My first 
move was back to Morgantown, West Virginia, where 
I would pursue a master’s degree. I got fired up over 
something in APA and volunteered to be editor-printer 
of the APA Journal. Gary was an APA director at the 
time, and offered this enthusiastic endorsement to 
other directors. ““With a Linotype and a Heidelberg at 
his disposal (not to mention an out-of-this-world Scan- 
agraver) he is certainly well equipped and his work 
shows that he is far from a novice in printing.” ‘Today 
there are few who even know what a Scanagraver is, 
and “out-of-this-world”? would hardly be used to de- 
scribe it now! (By the way, this was West Virginia Uni- 
versity equipment, not my own.) 

Another item discussed in that letter of August 20, 
1962, was artwork for what eventually became the APA 
lapel pin. I muse as to whether any are still around? 

In those days, letterpress was the accepted way of 
printing things. Offset was tentative and somewhat 
eschewed. It was a curiosity and Gary looked into it. 
In September, 1965, he told of buying a 1250 Multi- 
lith, but gave this assurance: ‘‘It will supplement the 
old cap, not replace it. I plan to use it primarily for 
reproductions that would be impractical on letterpress. 
I’m not forsaking letterpress by any means.” 

He was to use that Multilith to print some items 
for the APA bundle, including a reproduction of a leaf 
from the book, A Collection of All the Laws of the Province 
of Pennsylvania Now In Force, first printed and sold by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1742. Gary (in his letterpressed 
colophon) apologized for the meager results offset- 
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printed from paper plates exposed on a xerographic 
copier. But he criticized Franklin’s work too. ‘‘Good 
old Ben Franklin, great philosopher, inventor, and 
statesman though he was, may not always have been 
too careful a printer, as is evidenced by broken letters, 
slur, and offset on the original leaf.” 

By February, 1964, Gary got rid of the Multi. ‘I 
am selling the 1250. Letterpress is my first love and 
besides, I have an offer considerably better than what I 
paid for the machine.”’ 


POPOV AADADPA LL POPOV OL? 


‘‘He enjoyed swapping ... he was experi- 
mental in methods ... he was a book 
collector ... a photographer ...a type 
collector... he got around to other shops.”’ 

—Limerson Wulling 


Gary was a perpetual student of fine typography 
and his studied coments about his own work—and 
mine—served as a constant reminder that we could do 
better if we made the effort. 

Generally his letterheads had been tastefully done 
using Goudy’s Deepdene Italic, but then he began 
using another. Someone apparently had punched up a 
line for him—‘“The Willow Press’’—on an Intertype in 
Nova Script. He used it with Deepdene Italic and after 
the novelty wore off, he said, ‘‘Please excuse this clinker 
of a letterhead; I was blind and out of my cotton- 
pickin’ mind the day I printed this mess.” 

Then he examined a new Hopkins letterhead: “‘I 
am glad you mortised the 7 into the P in Printers. I’d 
have liked to have seen it a little more under the bowl 
of the P....” Such close analysis from Gary—and 
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many other so-called amateur printers over the years— 
continues to guide my development even today. 

It seems over the years Gary and I often were in- 
volved in “deals.” I sold him my battered fonts of ATF 
Royal Script so he could supplement his battered fonts 
(the heavily kerned characters were always in short 
supply); he sent me fonts of Authors Roman to supple- 
ment what I had. The colleGor in both of us could not 
_be restrained even though neither of us often used the 
odd stuff we were trading. 

The summer of 1964 (when I was studying at the 
University of Iowa) gave me two memorable visits to 
fellow hobbyists. One was to Mildred and Bruce 
Towne of Jamaica, Iowa, legendary APA mailer, and 
another was a visit to La Crosse and the opportunity to 
visit Ruth and Gary Hantke. 

Their two girls, Nancy and Carole, were just at 
school age and were most interested in our Kathy, a 
baby in arms of less than one year. Their attractive 
home was a split level and while the women (all five of 
them) headed upstairs, I proceeded downstairs to a 
family room with built-in shelves here ’n there. ‘To my 
utter amazement, those shelves were stuffed with type 
specimen books Gary had acquired. He had, I believe, 
no fewer than five 1923 ATF books. Then the real shock 
came when we entered the shop area, a generous space 
packed full of type, presses, and the likes of letterpress 
paraphernalia I had never before seen outside a 
commercial shop. 

Gary and I had a common fascination with 
Goudy’s Garamont face. I was considering buying it as 
my ‘Shouse’ face once my shop was re-established in 
West Virginia. Gary knew someone with a Monotype 
machine and proceeded to show me two full cases of 
12-point packed with brand-new type. I drooled, and 
generally made a fool of myself in my astonishment, 
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A MAN IN HIS KINGDOM. That’s how I label thts photograph of 
Gary Hantke supplied by Emerson Wulling. Framed certificates 
are hung everywhere. Goodies are stuffed in the rafters, and 
though the floors are remarkably clean, there are cigar boxes at 
his feet, probably filled with fonts of type acquired in a recent 
swap. Beautiful stands of type line the atsle, but as in most all 
hobby shops, ttems standing on end in the foreground show 
there was not quite enough room for all the galleys and cases. 


especially when we viewed additional type stored in 
the garage—in double-high cabinets. 

This was my first visit to the home of another 
hobbyist. I was very new to the game. “Around here, 
we’re always glad to meet private pressmen and their 
wives and families. The Emerson Duerrs, the Paul 
Benns, the Harry Boyds, Mike O’Connor, Roger 
Ralphe, the Ward Schoris and many others have 
visited and we only hope that they enjoyed their visits 
half as much as we enjoyed their visiting us,’ Gary 
wrote just prior to our visit in July, 1964. 

Ruth had perfected her role as amenable hostess, 
entertaining the tolerant yet likely disinterested spouse 
while the printers deliberated in the shop. ‘This pro- 
cedure was unknown to us at the time, but by Ruth’s 
example, Lynda has filled a similar role numerous 
times over the ensuing years. 


LUOUGUGUNGUGNGUOU? ie UOUPEGUGUPUGUGUD? 


‘A stamp collector, he used his two years 
as mailer for APA in providing discontin- 
ued stamps on the bundles, an attractive 
custom still continuing.’’—Emerson Wulling 


CUPID VIDVPDVPDVPVGDV? ot PRODDING V PVP VP VL? 


The La Crosse visit was accented by a brief side 
trip to the Emerson Wulling residence where I was 
introduced to another long-time mentor. The benefit 
of having a fellow hobbyist in the same town is some- 
thing I’ve always envied but never experienced. 

A common “expedition” for Gary, Emerson, Jim 
Eckman, and various others was to take the train or 
drive to Chicago to visit Al Frank’s amazing used 
printing equipment warehouse. I was planning my 
first visit to Al’s myself—at the end of the summer—so 
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Gary proceeded to tell me where to look in the five 
floors of trash and treasure, and demonstrated his 
special way of dumping a case of type to compact the 
load for easy carriage home. 

Several years later, I used his technique to gather 
186 pounds of new Garamont at Al’s and haul it all 
home on a commercial airline. 


UPN GUN GUGUPUGUGUD? it UDO OV OV OV OVO? 


‘‘Gary started the first Wayzgoose in Chi- 
cago in 1961. Emerson Duerr and Ward 
Schori helped him.”’ — Ruth Hantke 


UDUGNOGNOGVON GG? ot UORONGUGEPUONOGUD? 


Also at the end of that summer, Harry Boyd had 
volunteered to host a picnic gathering of the Amalga- 
mated members in the area, something which has 
evolved into an annual affair over the years. It was 
Gary Hantke, familiar with the idea through reading 
old trade journals, who first suggested the event be 
called a Waygoose or Wayzgoose. ‘That meeting took 
place at Munster, Indiana, on an extremely hot week- 
end in August, where we gathered with the Hantke 
family and many other first-time APA acquaintances 
including the Dave Peats, Lillian and Parker Worley. 

Gary’s long relationship with Jim Eckman, noble 
advocate of the typographic craft, is hinted at in 
another letter. “Jim Eckman and I plan to take a trip 
to Chicago on October 6. Wulling and Ray Pearson 
may join us. Eckman claims he has more fun on these 
type-salvaging expeditions than any other functions 
he attends all year.” 

For years, Eckman wrote articles relevant to typo- 
graphic history for Printing Impressions. In 1965 these 
articles were compiled into a book, The Heritage of the 
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Printer, volume 1. To give evidence we all had to watch 
our money back then, Gary made this comment in a 
letter back in January, 1965. “I feel that $15 is a pretty 
substantial price, but maybe it’s worth it. The book 
will contain most, but not all, of the articles Jim has 
written over the past several years for Pl. He was 
dickering with them about it when Emerson Wulling 
and I visited him in Rochester (Minnesota) last year. 
The material is excellent, and I’m sure that it will be 
well worth the money as a reference on printing his- 
tory. I have been clipping all of the articles as they 
appeared, however, and the book would be a duplica- 
tion of what I have but in nicer form. Pll wait until 
Wulling gets his copy and decide then if Ill order one 
for myself.”’ 

Another reflection on the relative value of things 
came from Gary in advising me (in 1965) on the pur- 
chase of a BB&S specimen book. ““There are two 
varieties for 1925, namely #25 and #25a. The #25a isa 
slightly abbreviated version, no doubt for customers of 
lesser standing. I paid $9 for my copy of #25a, but 
later got two additional copies of #25 for less.... If I 
were selling I guess I’d ask $10 apiece.” 

In my growing enthusiasm for the hobby, I was 
eleCted president of APA in 1964 and actively sought the 
involvement of notables associated with the group— 
names such as Phil Metzger, Ward Ritchie, and many 
others including Gary Hantke. Gary agreed to take on 
the project of an APA Manual and spent countless hours 
developing an outline for the book, a format, etc. His 
extensive efforts never were appreciated nor acknow- 
ledged and both of us felt an extreme frustration with 
the whole process. 

‘I’m convinced I can spend my time to much 
better advantage printing a small book, which will 
show a much more concrete result for the effort ex- 
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pended,” he wrote in 1965. Whether he completed 
that project I do not know, but I have one case-bound 
book in my collection from Gary’s Willow Press: 
Lincoln the Railsplitter, set in Garamont type and com- 
pleted in 1961. 

By this time my life had settled down somewhat. 
Galavanting across the globe in Uncle Sam’s Army 
was over; Lynda and I had bought a home in Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. It’s strange that two paragraphs 
in letters in 1970 would indicate what the future held. 

Gary wrote, “The other week I had to make a 
decision that I may spend the rest of my life regretting. 
I was offered a Monotype composition caster, key- 
board, molds, mats and all accessories—free. I had to 
turn it down because of space limitations.” 

I wrote, “I’m on the heels of a Monotype machine 
with several fonts of composition mats. Been watching 
this machine for about six years, idle in a Charleston 
shop.” I got that machine and a major expansion of 
my printing hobby was underway. 

He encouraged me on virtually everything I 
printed; at that time it was a series entitled Typograpiuc 
Curiosities. He wrote in 1971, “Your booklet on the 
proper use of numerals 1s excellently written and in- 
formative, and the title page is absolutely superb. It 
joins my permanent typographic file... .” 

By 1972 I was casting a few items for Gary. (“You 
seem to have mastered the Monotype caster very well 
and I envy you your skill.”) He was working with his 
daughters with a bent toward APA. 

“Carole has her prop cards done and has set a 
sonnet in 12 pt. Jenson for her next printed piece. Nan 
is still working on her prop card, since we had to hunt 
up a picture of a paddle wheel steamboat for her press- 
mark and have it photo-engraved.” And he was an- 
ticipating the arrival of John Henry from Iowa so he 
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and Emerson Wulling could hold another meeting of 
their Impromptu Chappel at La Crosse. The three 
men and the two young ladies did have that meeting 
and produced a nice keepsake marking the meeting in 
July, 1972. 

Our correspondence hit a lull as I made an abrupt 
change in careers, going from college professor to start 
up a commercial printing shop in 1973 and my time 
for hobby work was severely restricted. Gary’s interest 
in the Monotype continued and an extensive transfer 


PO DAO XA DAA DOPOD 


‘‘Gary used to get up at five or sixin the 
morning and go down to the shop to get on 
with a job in progress. Carole would hear 
him and go down to watch and to help.”’ 

—Limerson Wulling 


PEOPEPV POV DVDS OPEV DUON ONAN 


of information—via both letter and recorded tape— 
transpired in 1977. He had found a treasure trove and 
wondered whether it was really worth anything. I’m 
amused at his description of the Monotype pump 
piston: ‘“There are also a lot of things that look a little 
like a policeman’s night stick, with a wooden handle, 
but a series of flats and rounds down the length.” 

He acquired the accessories and matrices, but kept 
away trom the machine itself, again for lack of space. 

In June, 1985, Gary and Ruth finally made it to 
West Virginia for a reciprocal visit. A keepsake com- 
memorating the event was printed using the results of 
my proud demonstration of the comp caster, the sorts 
caster, and the Thompson. This time Gary did the 
drooling as he pondered the many cabinets filled with 
Monotype equipment I had continually gathered since 
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1971. He left with me some of his Monotype para- 
phernalia along with 180 pounds of metal. 

For a brief period, Ruth and Gary had under- 
taken operating a candy store at a nearby mall in 
La Crosse. Lynda and I had become very deeply in- 
volved in trying to keep our commercial plant afloat; 
such distraCtions distressed us all. 

In 1987, Gary wrote: “I understand your business 
problems and hope they will be resolved. We know 
what it’s like, having been in business ourselves. We 
spent seven days a week and seven evenings a week 
trying to keep things going.... ‘There were many weeks 
when we dipped into our own pockets to pay wages to 
our part-time employees because their pay amounted 
to more than the store took in all week. To make it 
worse, I had to be out of town for my regular job much 
of the time. My vacations were used printing labels and 
driving the truck to Chicago (for supplies). 

I was lamenting my inability to get a large font of 
8-pt. Garamont cast for Gary so he could pursue a 
miniature book project he’d been planning with Ward 
Schori. Sadly, the type was never cast and the book 
never printed. I was negligent and Gary was rightfully 
upset. Trying to even things up, I offered Goudy Text — 
fonts (another of his favorites) in exchange for the 
metal he’d given me, and apologized for the intermi- 
nable delays. I didn’t hear of his bout with cancer 
until meeting his daughter Carole at the 1989 Wayz- 
goose in Ohio. By then Carole was married to Bob 
Mullen, and they both seemed to be keenly interested 
in APA and amateur printing. 

In November, 1989, Gary wrote, “In regard to 
our misunderstanding several years ago, forget it. I 
have, for I feel that a misunderstanding can grow to a 
grievance and is not something one takes to his grave 
with him.” 
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‘“‘T haven’t even completely opened the package of 
Goudy Text you sent me, for I haven’t used the press 
in over a year. It will remain in its wrappers until 
daughter Carole sets up a permanent printery in St. 
Louis. It is one of my favorite faces and tops off the 
list of sizes I have. Since I also have the Lombardic 
Initials in up to 72 pt., it will be very useful.” 


PUPUPUPVPV ADV PVP? ot UPUDPUPUP VV PEP UG? 


‘Gary had a very difficult last three weeks 
even with morphine and pain pills. He 
wanted to stay home, and we managed to 
do this for him.”’ —Ruth Hantke 


DUOROUOUGROUONOUNG? it UOUGYOUONGYEGI OND? 


Gary’s card of January 22, 1990, ended our cor- 
respondence just as it had begun 29 years earlier— 
with compliments and shop talk. “‘I especially liked the 
two articles (in the journal you sent) about the burned 
out print shops.”’ And he spoke of the future, mention- 
ing buying a full series of Centaur and Arrighi and a 
nice series of Claudius from his friend Jim Eckman’s 
estate. ‘‘Carole and Bob will be using the newly ac- 
quired type, so at least Il] not have to sell it.” 

I’m sure I speak for us all when I say we look 
forward to their efforts. I’m delighted the Hantke 
tradition will be kept alive by a new generation. 


Gary J. Hantke 


March 2, 1920—May 12, 1990 


Colophon 


Though Gary Joved Garamont 248, invariably when he 
printed anything important, he used Baskerville 353, so I also 
have used Monotype Baskerville 353 in 10, 11 and 12 point. 
Text is 11/13. Quotes are in 12 point Baskerville Bold 453. 
This piece was Monotyped and letterpress printed (except 
for the photograph) by the author at his Hit & DALE 
PrIvATE PRESS AND TYPEFOUNDRY, Post Office Box 263, 
Terra Alta, West Virginia 26764. Done for members of the 
Amalgamated Printers Association and a few other friends. 
(SEPTEMBER 1990) 


